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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

John Masefield's racing poem, Right-Royal, is too widely 
known to need comment. 

The first number of a new annual anthology has ap- 
peared, Mr. Masefield contributing the introduction. 
William Heinemann is the publisher, and it is to present 
successive collections of Public School Verse, thus in a way 
anticipating the poetry of the next generation. The first 
number has discovered, in P. C. Quennell, of Berkhansted 
School, at least one poet of surprising promise and no 
inconsiderable attainment. It is to be hoped that those 
responsible will insure that his talent is not forced. A 
second volume is in the press. R. Hughes 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

kreymborg's millions 

The Dial for May opens its page of Comment by quoting 
this remark of W. C. Blum: 

Williams' first suggestion was that someone give Alfred Kreymborg 
one hundred thousand dollars. 

And the editor goes on to inform us of a windfall of 
money: 

What do you'know? Somebody's gone and done it! Alfred Kreym- 
borg and Harold Loeb announce an International Magazine of the Arts, 
to be printed in Italy and sold all round the block. How much is 
$100,000 in lire, just now? 

"Tirra lirra," by the river 

Sang Sir Alfred Kreymborg. 
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Kreymborgs Millions 

Some people are born lucky! Nobody ever offered 
Poetry an hundred thousand, whether in pounds, dollars, 
or lire! And Poetry has been a conspicuous target 
for such windfalls these ten years — nearly — whereas Mr. 
Kreymborg carried Others scarcely more than a year. 

The new international is to be called The Broom. 
May it sweep clean without raising too much dust. 

NOTES 

Genevieve Taggard, who first appeared in Poetry in June of last year, 
removed soon after from Berkeley to New York, and last winter became 
one of the nine editors of The Measure, the new poetry magazine which 
we greeted last month. In March, Miss Taggard married Mr. Robert 
L. Wolf, and the bridal pair are living at present near Farmington, Conn. 

Miss Amy Lowell, of Brookline, Mass., requires no introduction. 
Her latest book of verse, Legends, just published by the Macmillan Co., 
is advertised in this issue. 

Mrs. Grace Hazard Conkling, who is in the Smith College faculty, 
lives in Northampton, Mass. Her latest book of verse, published last 
year by Henry Holt & Co., is Wilderness Songs. 

Mr. Morris Gilbert, of Yonkers, N. Y., who served in the navy during 
the war, and afterwards in the Near-East Relief, is the author of A Book 
of Verse, privately printed in 1917. 

Mr. Mark Turbyfill, of Chicago, who received in 1919 Poetry's 
prize for a young poet, will soon issue, through Monroe Wheeler, of 
Evanston, 111., his first book of verse, The Living Frieze. 

Mr. Marx G. Sabel, of Jacksonville, Florida, has appeared in various 
magazines. 

Mr. Jun Fujita is a Japanese poet resident in Chicago, and now in the 
employ of The Evening Post. 

The other poets in this number are new to our readers: 

Miss Ruth Suckow, who is a bee-culturist in F.arlville, Iowa, has 
appeared in various magazines. 
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